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words, to follow the king to war if he called on them to do
so, at the head of a certain number of knights, mounted
and clad in armour." Some even of the church lands were
held in this fashion; the bishop or abbot was not ex-
pected to join the king's army in person, though he often
did, as long as he sent the required number of knights.
The tenants-in-chief, in their turn, after reserving part
of their lands, called the demesne, to themselves, granted
the rest to their followers, who were also bound to obey
the tenants-in-chief as their superiors, and who too,
after retaining a demesne for their own use, let out the
rest of their land. Below these tenants-in-chief and sub-
tenants were a vast number of peasants, who worked
small holdings of land, thirty acres of arable at most.
Some of these peasants were free men; the great ma-
jority were villeins or serfs.

Thus all men were divided into ranks. We may think
of society in feudal times as a sort of pyramid; hosts of
.peasants at the bottom owing obedience to their lords who
held the land; next a large number of minor tenants
owing obedience to the tenants-in-chief; and then a
small number of tenants-in-chief, the earls and barons,
owing obedience to the one king at the top. It was the
land which bound them all together. Everyone had
rights or duties which depended on the way he was
connected with the land. The king was the master of
all because he was master of all the land; the barons
were his " vassals ", subject to him, because they held
his land; but they were lords over the serfs, because
these did not hold land as freemen at all.

It is easy to see that the English came off badly in

Many this arrangement.   As the Norman friends of the king

bJcome were put at the top, the English naturally sank -.to the

bottom. Many of those who in days before the Conquest

had been free, though they were owners only of a few